SCHOLASTIC 


Teaching 


Literary Cavalcade— 
Student Achievement Issue 
The May issue of Literary Cavalcade 
is a 48-page student achievement issue 
It contains the list of Scholastic Awards 
winners and the major awards-winning 
writing and art work. This 
Senior Scholastic contains a few 


issue ot 
selec 
tions of awards-winning material. (See 
pp. 19-31 


rl 


Armed Forces and You (p. 7) 
Digest of the Article 

Male teen-agers should ready them 
selves for service in the Armed Forces 
Most will enter through regular enlist 
service induction 
includ 
enlistment in 


ment or selective 
ther 
ment in 
Officer Training 
ROTC for 
ment to one of 
Not all ot 
available to all 


avenues of entry enlist 


Reserve units, 
programs, including 


college men, and appoint- 
the service academies 
methods are equally 


Academic 


these 
students 
standing, personal qualifications, intel- 
lectual abilities, and health are among 
the consideratio In general, enlist 
ibout four years with an 
Reserve 
two 


ments are for 
additional four years in the 
Inductees, at 
with an additional six years in 


present, serve for 

vears, 

the Reserve 
Bovs reqgister 


soon as the reac h the ige ot 


at their local boards as 
18. After 
1 physical examination, they are classi- 
fied. Determents for ce llege 
depend upon standing in the class and 
meeting minimum score on the Selec 

lege Qualification Test. 


students 


tive Service ( 
A high school student in good s 


lrafted before he graduates 


tanding 


cannot be 
or until his twentieth birthday 
Aim 

To help 
various opportunities for service in the 
Armed Forces 


students understand the 


Discussion Questions 
1. It is said that young men in ow 
intry will be expecte 1 to serve in 
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beginning on page 7. : 
of the 


described. 


service open to young men 


beginning on page 25 
village 
Moral and Ethical Values 


view 


New Jersey, High School 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 
American History, Problems of Democracy—“Armed Forces and You,” 
A much needed, factual survey of the various branches 
Length of service, deferments, etc. are 


World History—“Britain Crowns a Queen,” beginning on page 12. The 
coronation ceremonies and their significance are developed with a light but 
firm touch by our foreign affairs editor 

Moral and Ethical Values—“Brave, Dear People,” beginning on page 23. 
4 Hopi Indian girl at a Phoenix high school has written a biographical essay 
which captures the hope of her people and the spirit of our democracy. 

World History, Moral and Ethical Values—“Without Hope of Redress,” 
\ teen-ager, who lived her first five years in Estonia, 
writes of the impact of Soviet forced labor recruitment on a brave, Baltic 


“Meet Edith Adams,” 
f the Week we meet Sister Eileen of the 
derful Town.” Only a few years ago she was on the stage of the Tenafly, 
Her meteoric rise is based in hard work. 


In our Inter- 
Broadway musical hit, “Won- 


on page 6 








the Armed Forces for a limited time for 
many years to come. Do you agree? 
Justify your answer. 

2. What considerations 
bear in mind before deciding on the 
method of rendering military service? 

3. Attendance at high school or col- 
lege is a factor in determining the time 
Armed Forces. 


would you 


when you will enter the 
Explain. 

4. Discuss the ways in which 
lege student may be deferred from ac- 
such 


a col- 


tive service. On what basis are 


deferments justified? 


5. What can you do to keep informed 
about possible changes in requirements 
for entry into the Armed Forces? 


Things to Do 

1. Have students report, in specific 
detail, the places in the community 
where they can obtain accurate infor- 
mation about into the Armed 
Forces. 

2. Have students gather information 
from the newspapers, local recruiting 
offices, etc., which will help them to 
understand more about the branch of 


entry 





current problems. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are our students interested in being well-informed? One of Senior 
Scholastic’s major objectives is to encourage students to become well-in- 
formed. Only a well-informed citizenry can hope to act in the responsible 
manner which will insure the success of our democracy. 

Let us continue to direct the attention of our students to worth-while 
magazines, newspapers, radio and TV shows. Pupils can report from time to 
time on the media which have influenced them most in their thinking about 


—H.L.H. 
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Britain Crowns a Queen (p. 12) 


Digest of the Article 

On June Elizabeth If, 40th mon 
arch which goes back to Wil 
1066, will be 
Abbev. It is a 
Elizabeth II 
@, 1952. the 
Some 7,500 
actual corona 
250 of these will 


4 line 
( 


rowned in Westminster 


ligious 


mn 
the 


im onqueror in 


ré ceren tor 


queen February 
r Ce 


VI died 


\ witness the 


ony, 

1 
hecawne 
iv Kin 


rae 


erem ibout 


ony 
guests 
nsiderable contrast in the 


by Elizabeth TI 


1558-1603). Laws passed 


and 


signed by the Jueen 
the to 


has long since slipped 
g PI 


iment 


ire 


In pr actics h 


legis! ition 


wever, power 

0 
from the grasp of British menarchs 
The monarch is, tl 


mbol 
flung 


hough, revered iS a 
together the far 
ommonwe ilth of Nations 


which ties 


British ¢ 


Discussion Questions 
Why is interest 
rabeth I 

mpare the 
ibeth IT 

Elizabeth has 

the British 


the expense of elaborate corona- 


in the coronation 


W wldw ide? 


of Elizabeth I 


Pp wet 


il real 


under- 


mee no 


why have 


m cert monies? 


So Long Until Next Fall 


This is the final issue of Senior Scho- 
lastic 
Our 


many 


for this term 

sincere thanks to you for your 
letters 
structive criticism. We hope you'll again 
be a member of the Senior Scholastic 
family next term. Our first issue, to be 
dated September 16, 1953, will reach 
Day. 

We wish you, one and all, a pleasant 
ind rewarding summer vacation. If you 
should visit New York this summer, we 
hope you will give us the opportunity 
of meeting vou. We will be in our new 
offices at 33 West 42nd Street (oppo- 
the New York City Public Library) 
Manhattan. The Manhattan “Infor- 
mation” operator will give you our new 
The 
36, 


of approval and of con- 


schools soon after Labor 


site 


nm 


postal 


N. Y. 


telephone number. zone 


number is New York 





“There'll always be an England” 
famous How do the 


coronation ceremonies bear this out? 


4 


is a expression. 


Things to Do 

1. Draw a cartoon indicating a point 
view on the coronation (e.g., the 
ghost of Elizabeth I remarks, “Why, 
I sat 


yt 
hardly anything’s changed since 
there 400 years igo”) 

2. Write some verse in which you 
capture the significance of the corona- 


tion 


References 
The Coronation Book. The Dramatic 
Story in History and Legend, by Leon- 
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Dick Cavalli i ( 


ard Wibberley. Ariel Books, N. Y. 191 
pp., $2.75. 

Elizabeth Enters. The Story of a 
Queen, by Laurie Johnston. Scribner’s, 
N. Y. 185 pp., $3. 


“Brave, Dear People” (p. 23) 


This is an award-winning essay, writ- 
ten by a Hopi Indian girl who is a 
12th-vear high school student in 
Phoenix. She describes her life on the 
Hopi Reservation and her experiences 
and hopes in elementary and high 
schoo} 


Discussion Questions 

1. “No one else will learn for you” 
is an age old proverb to which Allison 
refers in her essay. Describe an expe- 
rience you have had which tends to 
prove the truth of the proverb. 

2. Allison thinks that you will regard 
the life she led on the Hopi Reservation 
as dull. Do you think so? Explain. 

3. Why was it difficult, at first, for 
Allison to adjusi to big city life? 

4. How did Aillisen’s fellow high 
school students help her to feel that 
she was one of them? 

5. What do you think you will re- 
member about high school? 

6. Allison expects to go to college. 
Do you think she is likely to be success- 
ful at college? Why? 

7. Allison expects to return to her 
people after she completes her college 
education. What do you think of this 
plan? How can she help her people? 

8. Although you have not read all 
the essays submitted to the judges, why 
do you think “Brave, Dear People” re- 
ceived an award? 


“Without Hope of Redress” 


(p. 25) 

This short story by a high school 
student, born in Estonia, recounts the 
experiences of Estonians who were 
drafted for forced labor in Siberia, in 
1941. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Where Estonia? What 
the Russians doing there in 1941? 

2. Describe the Russian methods of 
obtaining labor for Siberia. Why did 
the Russians trouble to have Estonians 
sign papers? 

3. How did the Estonians seek 
resist the Russians? 

4. What can be done to prevent peo- 
ple anywhere from being forced to la- 
bor in a foreign land? 

5. Do you think that this short story 
deserved an award? Defend your an 
swer 
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Summer vacations last longer... 


if you capture them on film 
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Sorr Batt 


It’s the champ for punishment. The soft ball that makes the 
fastest-growing game faster and better. Built for extra 
strength and durability. 


..» Perfect sphere Uni-Form kapok center 

.-- Double layer of tough cord winding 

..- Top quality horsehide cover is fused in rubber to 
the winding — becomes a permanent part of the ball. 


It's the finest, longest-lasting soft bali-you can buy. Other 
soft balls in a range of prices. 


Made by the makers of the ( “72,99 
apes Bay, 
TWINS OF THE MAJORS . fam Menai 


The only Official base balla of 
the National and American 
Leaguessince the leagues began. 
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HAVE YOU HEARD? 


INVISIBLE COP 
CONTROLS TRAFFIC 


\n electronic “policeman” may soon 
vn, changing lights automatically 
uit the traffic. General Electric 
t wers ha cor ul} itl le vice 
or rf iper-brain that u 
inder-the-} ement de st 
ur traff flow. W n ffic 1 
I n one street, the r i 
! ! lectron co} pr I 
| n light for that street. G-FE 
expect this development will 
help smooth traffic snarls and calm 
down ntic dri 


“MAN, DIG THAT COOL BOAT /? 
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AIR-CONDITIONED BARGE 
MAKES SEA SWELL 
The Blind Pass is queen of the sea (at least in 


one respect According to her builders, the 
nub-nosed barge is the only ship afloat with a 
heat pump lhe heat pump extracts heat from 
id outside air to warm the living quarters 

r, reverses the cycle in hot weather to 
condition the cabin. Heat pumps are used 


home too 
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‘WONDER HOW THE DODGERS 
ARE DOING.” 





HULA LAND GETS TV 


Hawaii got her first peep at television recently 
when station KONA opened up (KONA means 
South Wind in Hawaiian). Islanders are still 
whistling at the speed with which new equipment 
was installed. First telecast was made just ten 
days after the transmitter and other items were 


flown in from G.E.’s Syracuse plant 
toted a load weighing over 14 tons. 


You can foul your confudlence 7 — 
os . 
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. . and that’s what we mean! This iet- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42 St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Keep Gay Head 
Dear Editor 

David R. Bamberger III suggested 
that “Boy dates Girl,” by Gay Head, be 
replaced by a column on different hob 
hies students enjoy 

In part I agree with him. Only your 


parents understand you well enough to 


know your problems and to offer suit 
tble solutions 

It sometimes happens however, that 
inother person 1s ¢ ipabli of advising 
ne in certain fields since he has had 





greater experience than our parents. 
New Canadians gladly appreciate the 
information given to them or to, their 
children by someone who understands 
the American way of living 

Romana Villani 

D’Arcy McGee High School 

Montreal, Quebec 


An Unusual Club 
Dear Editor: 

Do you know what a retarded child 
is? A retarded child Is one whose men 
tality has not been fully developed 
There are several reasons for mental 
retardation. It may be caused at time 
of birth, after a sickness, an unusually 
high fever, or a blow on the head 
suffered when very young 

Mental retardation is not hereditary 
It has no race, color, or creed. A re- 
tarded child is not to be laughed at 
not something to be ashamiec' of. There 
are many people in this country today 
who have retarded children. Probably 
their friends and relatives are not even 
told ot the In They ire ashamed, elm 
barrassed bec Lusé¢ ot ignorance ind 


ugly superstitions 








. 


I am one of a group of teen-age 
girls who have formed a club with one 
purpose in mind—to he!p mentally re 
tarded children. We feel that these 
children are not as fortunate as we are 
Since our minds have developed, we 
in turn must help them. Our club has 
given money, time, and effort for the 
purpose of doing whatever we can 

Renee Twersky 
Chicago, Ill. 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
Ie] 











Here’s Scholastic! 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


“Sister Eileen’ 


Meet Edith Adams, the Broadway star who 


had her start in a high school auditorium 


"} RELY lit ta lit! 
hopetul member of t! hoir and the g 


gt na New Jerse Prue 





1 schoo} in 


iveTaue 


1950. SI 


| 
to be named Miss U.S. Television. 

a drawback. Miss Adams had worked so 
levelop a pure soprano, that her back 
trankly it not a very “commercial” voice 
vanted was a “pop singer,” not a prima donna. 

] yungster enrolled with a Broadway 


indefatigable 

o found her veice was so high she could “barely 
lle-C without gagging.” But the singer persevered. If 
ad not progressed sufficiently in a morning 


1 back for another in the afternoon. Within 


mit Sie ! 
vas down two octaves. 
noved quickly. Edith made one 
odfrey’s “Talent Scouts.” That 
nection—with Ernie Kovacs 
It was this which 
ple casting WU ond 





“If You Set Your Eye on Something— 


st decision of her lite was yet to come 


iat she had been chosen over some 300 


us, Miss Adams was thrilled—but not 
iccept. She worried lest the musical 


Poor Little Buttercup 





ve her high and dry after she 


ave 
nitments 
» take the chance. It meant the 
fe. Her weight dropped from 130 t 


# a long run, thing 


the Kovaes morning 


good-natured, and 
of her success. She 

Mr. Griffith said 
who hope that 


ead to the Great 
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letermination, | guess,” she said finalls 


smiled m e her own right 
idvice. “Just 

It vou set yvour eve on § ymething 

me—set her eye on 


lots 


Which was what Edith Adams had d 
} mething in high school, and determined to achieve it 
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Pvt. Robert Arbaugh of West Virginia is an Army trainee at Indiantown Gap, Pa. 


Here he receives a visit from members of his family at an “open house weekend.” 


Wide World photo 






A summary of information 
‘about Selective Service 


and Enlistment Programs 





The Armed Forces and You 


OST of us agree that our country 
faces a long period of need for a 
strong program of national de- 

fense. So long as we live “in the shadow 
of the Soviet threat,” all young Ameri- 
can males face probable service in the 
Armed Forces. 

This obligation may be met in a va- 
riety of ways. All these ways, of course, 
uffect the personal plans of individuals. 
However, our national policy seeks to 
keep these programs flexible. It aims to 
give the individual as much freedom of 
choice as possible. 

Our national policy also aims to give 
voung men who are called into service 
the opportunity to continue their edu- 
cation—with no greater interruption 
than the welfare of our nation requires. 

This unit in Senior Scholastic is de- 
signed to provide accurate information 
on enlistment and training programs of 
the various services. Only with such in- 
formation can an intelligent choice be 
made. And only an inteiligent choice 
will enable you to serve»your country 
well and at the same time give yourself 
the best educational opportunities pro- 
vided by military service 

There is one point, however, on which 
Army, Navy, and Air Force officials are 





Most of the material in this unit is 
drawn from a handbook prepared by the 
Scarsdale (New York) High School with 
the cooperation of the Armed Forces. We 

knowledge our thanks to the Scarsdale 
High School and Mr. Lester Nelson, its 


principal 


in close agreement. They say, “Don't 
leave school to enlist. Stay in school. 
Get your high school diploma. If you 
have the qualifications, and if you can 
manage to do so, go to college. At the 
very least, get your diploma from high 
school. You will be doing a service not 
only to yourself, but to Uncle Sam.” 

You will be a better soldier, sailor, 
flyer, Marine, or Coast Guardsman with 
a high schoo] diploma on the wall of 
your den or tucked away in a corner of 
your drawer. 


Five Service Programs 


In general, there are five major pro- 
grams through which you may plan to 
render military service. These are 

1. By regular enlistment for immedi- 
ate active duty in one of the several 
branches of the Armed Forces. 

2. By enlistment in one of the Na- 
tional Guard or Reserve units. 

3. By enlistment in one of the Officer 
Training programs. 

4. By Selective Service induction. 

5. By appointment to one of the 
Service Academies. 

Each of these five methods has its 
own special requirements. It is impor- 
tant, also, to remember that not all of 
these methods are equally available to 
all students. For each of them there are 
specific requirements of academic stand- 
ing, intellectual abilities, personal quali- 
fications, educational background, phys- 
ical condition, health records, and other 
requirements. 





In considering which of the various 
methods you prefer, you should bear in 
mind the following considerations: 

1. For which of the various programs 
am I qualified? 

2. Of the programs for which I may 
be qualified, which one(s) interest me 
most? 

3. Of the programs for which I am 
both qualified and interested, which 
one(s) will most nearly fit into my 
long-range educational and career plans? 

4. At what time should I enter this 
program? 

5. What steps rust I take to enter 
this program? 

However, there are two final consid 
erations which you should keep in 
mind. First, the most important factor 
in determining the availability of the 
various programs will be the current 
needs of the Armed Forces rather than 
the preferences of the individual. Sec 
ond, although the information contained 
in this summary is accurate at this time 
changes may be made in any program 
at any time. 

Keep abreast of the news. Know 
what’s going on. And above all, don’t 
listen to rumors! Check for information 
with responsible individuals at you 
high school or local draft board. 


Enlistment Programs 


Here are the enlistment programs 
that are open at present, with the re 
quirements of each. These enlistments 
are available for active duty. 









listee must attend 80 per cent of the 
scheduled meetings (one per week on 
every other week). There are two weeks 
f stummer training each year. Enlistee 

draft exempt, but when Selective 
Service reaches hirn he must go on 
ictive duty 


Coast Guard 


listments ae open at 

IS years, five months (with parental 
consent [Three vears is the minimum 
term of duty. Enlistee must attend meet 
one night a week and take two 
eeks of summer training. Enlistee is 
lraft exempt, but when Selective Serv 


{ 


} 
the ages ol 


he must report tor ac 


Reserve rank he then 


These future officers at the Fort Riley, Kansas, Officer Candidate School are ‘nlistments are open at the age of 17 


being shown how to solve a tactical situation that is part of a field problem wi parental consent), or 18-28 in 


lusive. The term of duty is indefinite 
Air Force Air Force the minimum is two years. Ther 
. ; » weeks of summer training. En 
draft exempt, but when Sele 
vic eaches him, he must ac 
ssignment to active duty for 24 
nonths at the Reserve rank he then 


summer training ¢ 
ids. Active and inactive duty will 


lraft exempt, but when , ; 
" total eight years, 
hes him, he must 8 . 
24 months of 


rece i 


Navy 


} ' 


Ids Enlistments are open at age 17 only 


it present (with parental consent), and 

Army mnly if a vacancy exists in the unit in 
Enlistments are open at the age of 17 vour area. Enlistee must be in the unit 
with parental consent), or 18-34 in- for six months before applying for ac 
lusive. The term of duty is indefinite tive duty, which is for a period of two 
but the minimum is three ye: En years, There is a 14-day summer train 


sj , 
Navy phot 


! s 
avail This Navy trainee is cracking the books to get himself ready for a higher rating. 
Trainees are encouraged to study for own advancement and the good of the service. 





S 


ing cruise. Enlistee is draft exempt, but 
when Selective Service reaches him, he 
must accept assignment to active duty 
for 24 months at the Reserve rank he 
then holds. Active and reserve duty will 
total eight vears 
National Guard 

Enlistments are open at ages 17 (with 
parental consent) to 18‘. The term of 


ittend 
wee k 


training 


duty is three vears. Enlistee must 


ssion one 


i training se night 


and spend 15 days at 
camp. He is draft 


is in good standing 


pe 
summer 


exempt as fon is he 


Air National Guard 


Enlistments are 
parental consent) to 


open at ages 17 with 


re 
1S rhe 
Enlistee 


term of 


duty is three years must at 
tend a 


vi eek 


training 


night per 
summer! 


training session one 


and spend 15 days at 


camp. Flight tr cannot be 





entered until he is 19 e is draft 
xempt as long as he is in good standing 
Officer Training 
and Commissions 
Many of you who feel vou | ( 
necessary qu lifications vill want ¢ 
become officers in one of the various 
branches of the Armed I ces. A va 
riety of attractive possibilities are open 
nd it will be to vou nt st to give 
them careful stu 
Air Force 
After basic training you ili apply 
for Officer Candidate Schoo! (OCS) 
You can also apply for Air Force cadet 
training as a civilian, if vou are between 


the ages of 19 and 26%, but you must 
have completed two years of college. If 
accepted, there will be two 
more years of scl ufter 
will receive your COmmiission 

a cadet fails 
} 


ne serves 


vou are 


100) which you 
T wo vears 
f active service follow. If 
it the end of tl 


nly one more vear 


ie first vear 


Air Force Officers 
Training Corps (AFROTC) 


This is available only to full-time col 
ege students between the ages of 14 
1d 22 inclusive. A candidate must be 
ble to fulfill all th requirements for his 
ommission prior to his 28th birthday 
He must compl te the basic course two 
irs) and agree in writing to complete 
the advanced course. There is a sum 
ner encampment of six wee between 
he junior and senior vears of college. A 
indidate must agree to serve on active 
luty for not less than tw ears. Active 
nd reserve duty will total eight vears 


Army 

The Army issues very few direct com- 
civilians. After completing 
a recruit may apply for 
hool OCS). Six 


nissions to 
basic training, 
Officer Candidate S« 





months training is required for a com- 
mission, plus 18 months of additional 
service. 


Reserve Officers 
Training Corps (ROTC) 


This is available only to full-time col 
lege students between the ages of 14 
ind 22 inclusive. A candidate must be 
ble to fulfill all the requirements for 
his commission prior to his 28th birth 
day. He must complete the basic cours¢ 
two vears) and agree in writing to 


complete the advanced course. There 


is a summer encampment of six weeks, 


usually between the junior and senior 
years of college. A candidate must agree 
to serve on active duty for not less than 


two vears. Active and reserve duty will 


total eight years 


Coast Guard 
( olle ge 
Candidate 


graduates can for OF 
School from civilian life 


Y ] 
ipply 


cel 

However, applicants with technical 
training are most likely to be accepted 
There are four months of training plus 
24 months of active duty 


Marine Corps 
Enlisted Men 
About 86 per ent of the officers in 


t 
the Marine Corps have come up from 










9 





*the ranks of enlisted men. After recruit 
training and first assignment, outstand- 
ing Marines may be selected for Officer 


Candidate School. However, credit for 
two years of college work is required 
or the passing of an equivalency test 
There are three months of basic train 
ing and six months of advances school 
ing. Active and reserve duty will total 


cight years 


Platoon Leaders Class 

College freshmen, sophomores, ot 
juniors may enlist in the Marine Corps 
Reserve draft exempt 
There is no duty until graduation, ex 
cept for two six-week summer training 
Upon graduation a candidate 
second lieutenant 
assigned to active duty, and given six 
months of Officer Candidate School. He 
duty for 


Enlistees are 


periods. 
is commissioned as 


must agree to serve on active 
not less than two years. Active and re 
serve duty will total eight vears 
Commission for 
College Seniors and Graduotes 

A candidate must enlist in the Ma 


After graduation he 


i ten-week training course as ; 


rine ¢ orps Reserve 


ittends ¢ 


Private First Class. If he completes this 
course successfully, he is commissioned 
as a second lieutenant and given five 


al News ply 


+c 





Specialists of Air Research and Dev 


d designed this « emergency pres- 


sure suit for high altitude flying. The Air Force has numerous training programs 














Contract Appointment 


An applicant tor a contract appoint 
ment should apply at the time he ma 


' 1 , } 
triculates in college. It he is selecte« 
the | ram is similar to the “regula: 










ippointment, except that the appoint 
! wn expenses 
Selective Service 

do I stand the Select 

tu} Phat is the big questi 
nds of most high school bovs 

step-by-step outline of hi 

Service works. Read it car 

Step One 

IS or within five days there 
nust register with vour loca 
rd. In some areas, for con 

registration can be complete 

e of the Superintendent 

l %) davs 
esti ul fu ible a l 
These Marines at a forward observation post are ‘‘spotting’’ the enemy. Enlistments Step Three 

leading to commissions in the Marine Corps Reserve are open to college students Vent will noxt rece \ nobiicn of cla 
t hy ad i replies to the 

est ! \ chool student 





Naval Reserve Officer la It he is in high 10 a stucle 
Training Corps (NROTC lassified | SH 
Reg ntments ‘ ‘ \ llege student will be classific 
Oy ! hip standing \ ss he has filed Form 109 ( proot 
Marine Corps ROTC . . ' ; 
‘ t Si I ) for appoint vod standing as a college stu 
it NROT ‘\ ‘ t the nior it is nportant for vou to re 
{ . 1 A tul examination, * memb this: Responsibility for filing 
\l ( , va ind personal i Form lOS rests entirely with you You 
\ be given betore the hould ce mplete this form and send it ti 
Navy { Fel t the following vear yor lraft hoard as soon as possible 
Enlisted Men y ssl | ints will be certified te ifter matriculation. If+this form is on 
Aft : ‘ ‘ , t i) instruct i file. the colle ge student wil be classified 
rer SIA \f “ f . 
s} ‘ : iward scl irsiips to . | A for processing to l AS 
r adm i) Cs t i j | Cd Xm 
: nts is strict. Can Step Four 
r Ta) { i 
20/20 ion ” Processing. After he has beer lass 
Reserve Officer Candidate hed l at the convenience of the loc: 
ffi 
: j | + ] ; ‘ 1 } lered 
nt ti i ert! | i¢ selreciet Wii % ordered te 
Program (ROC , : : 
dart ort for a pre- chon Physical eX 
LO ! ¢ } 16 to nat St iw trom i“ 


Commissions for College Graduates 























\ 
| 


tienes 










\ite tice of eptabi it the 

ve ’ your local draft board 

1 sub to quota nee ls, vou w be 

tified of induction stponement 

the end of an academic ir if in col 
! ! if Form 109 has li fled 


Step Five 
Possible Deferment. Deferment from 


e draft is available for reasons of na 


' 
l 


ynal health, safety, and interest (st 
lents studying for degrees in medicine 


lentistry, etc., theology, selected scien- 


tific and technical branches, etc.). De- 


erment is also available to college 
tudents on either one of two bases 

1. An applicant for deferment must 
neet the minimum scgre of 70 on the 
Selective Service Colle ge Qu lification 
lest. A score of 70 on this test is rough- 

equivalent to 400 on the Scholastic 
\ptitude Test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. The SSCQT_ is 
ivailable to college students only and 
has been offered annually for the past 


tew years. It will probably continue to 
ve offered. Students who are not en- 
olled in Reserve programs which carry 
lraft exemption are advised to take this 
test at the earliest opportunity 

2. A col 
terred if he stands in the top half of 
his class at the end of his freshman 
vear, the top two-thirds at the end of 
his sophomore year, and the top three- 
quarters at the end of his junior year 

Some college graduates may be de- 


terred for specified branches of gradu 


| 
ege student may also be de- 


te study on the basis of a score of 75 


n the SS¢ QT or academic standing in 
ve top half of their graduating class. 
\ppeal Boards have ruled that graduate 
idents shall be considered as continu 


} 


VW ad 
isly enrolled in 6- or 7-year programs. 


Deferment for college study is only 


mester by semestet It is reviewed 


Step Six 
Induction. All selectees are currently 
being assigned to the Army ¢ nly and te 


it branches. There is no choice of 


General Considerations 








ve mig i t 

3. Registrants must keep their local 
yards informed of an change of 
tatus; for example iddress_ (either 


} 


legal or temporary), telephone number, 
educational . status, marital status, etc. 
It is in your own best interest to comply 


+ 


with this requiremen 


1. Registrants who have been suc 
cessively deferred for lege study 
yradua tudy nplovment in essen 
t ndust etc nd who ma eact 
the age of 26 without hav served in 


the Arme | F rees. are § ibject to ex 





Service Academies 


United States Military Academy 
(West Point, New York) 


Applicants must be between 17 and 
21 inclusive, single, of good moral 
character, and must meet rigid physical 
requirements. Appointment is made by 
United States Senator or Congressman 
Those interested should get in touch 


with the Commandant at the Academy 


Coast Guard Academy 
(New London, Conn.) 

Applicants must be between 17 and 
21 inclusive, single, of good moral 
quirements, and take a nationwide com 
petitive examination Those interested 
should write to the Commandant 


character, must meet rigid physical re- 


United States Naval Academy 
(Annapolis, Md.) 

Applicants must be between | 
21 inclusive, single, of good mora 


an 


] 
] 








} ' P , 
character, and must meet rigid physica 
requirements. Appointment ts n 
United States Senator or Congressman 


Write to Commandant for infor 


U. S. Merchant Marine Academy 
(King’s Point, New York) 

Applicants must be between 16% and 
20 inclusive. No candidate will be or 
dered to report for phy sical examination 
ind submission of application as mid 
shipman, U. S. Naval Reserve, until he 
is 17 years of age. Entrance is by com 
petitive written examination. The 
course is four years. Graduates are 
given an ensign’s commission in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve. In addition to this 
cadet program, there is also a midship 
man program which leads to a licens¢ 
in the Merchant Marine but not to an 
ensign’s commission in the U. S. N. R 
Write to Commandant for information 


New York State Maritime Coliege 
(Fort Schuyler, New York) 

There are no stated age limitations 
but an applicant must be a high schoo! 
graduate and a resident of New York 
State. Entrance is by competitive writ 
ten examination. The course is fom 
years. Graduates receive an ensign’s 
commission in the Naval Reserve. Write 


to Commandant for information 


v.68 i pt 
In addition to regular enlistments, Coast Guard also offers Reserve enlistments 
Officer Candidate Schoo! is open to college graduates with technical training. 
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Elizabeth Ii came to the throne at 25, like her illustri- 1558 to 1603 and was the younger by seven months. “’R” 
ous predecessor, Elizabeth ! (right), who reigned from in the signatures stands for regina, Latin word for queen. 


Britain Crowns a Queen 


In a majestic ceremony, Britons will dedicate a 
Queen to her people and bind their hearts in loyalty 


1 Coronation Ceremony Che crowning will take place in West 
began months ago. At minster Abbey, which can hold only 
morning, on Coronation 7,500 persons. Among the lucky guests 
ittired in a hand-made ly 250 will be foreigners 
ind purpl lve The first monarch to be crowned in 
Westminster Abbey was William the 
Conqueror. That was on Christmas Day 
ill t 1066 
‘ach ornamented \ Queen Elizabeth IL is the 40th mon 
1, 200 vears old, is | irch since William the Conqueror. But 
nations she is the 38th monarch to be crowned 
n the Abbey. Two English kings wer 
never crowned—Edward V, who ruled 
n 1483. and Edward VItl, who abdi 
ride the one-and-two cated before his coronation and is no 
the Palace to West he Duke of Windsor. 
yrting her will b Elizabeth II actually became Queer 
I 


1.000 soldiers from the far-flung cor- on February 6, 1952 the day her fathe: 


Ancient Ceremony 


' hoy rs of the British Commonwealth. King George VI, died. Thus the coron: 
ited guardsmen There will be no automobiles in the tion does not give her any more author 
production is estimates ' ssion. The coronation follows tra itv than she already enjoys. 

“producer” is the itions which originated long before the The coronation really is a religiou 
me of the show nN n t utomobile eremon\ dedicates the Queen to 





lifelong service to her people, and binds 
the hearts of Britons in lovalty to the 
nation. 

The ceremony has changed little 

g 1.200 vears. As 
vest doors of Westminstet Abb \ 
Elizabeth II will enter to the anther 
n they said unto me we 
House t 
She will solemnh pa 
* her guests uy 


nd pray Then sh 


the past 


open 
1 
I was gi id whe 


ill go into the 


ranks 


serve the law and 
rhe religious cer 
yw. An important part 
the anointing, which is d 
the Archbishop of Canterbury 


all ot 


and served 


the monarch apart fron 
1 
to be respected 


The anointing of a monarch at the 


yonation is traced to the anointing of 
David in the Old Testament. The 
mixture of olive il and 
vhich is blessed by the Archbishop of 


oil is 


balsam 


Canterbury 
After Elizabeth II is escorted to the 
throne on which Brit 
pucens have sat for 700 
British nation will 


vefore her and swear their lovalty 


throne—the same 


sh kings and 
ars—leaders of the 


1} 


“God Save the Queen!” 


"WI 
Drums will beat 


streets of Londo 
The new Queen is 
st in British history 
Elizabeth to 
centunes 


host. 


mung Elizabe 


he first 
\lmost fou 
iscended the throne 
f Elizabeth I 1558 
gland became a great power! 
lizabeth I 


powel She elgns but 


During the reign 
1603), En 
Unlike | 


“oR } 
littie actua 


namesake, E 

is 
loes not rule 

It is the Prime Minister an 

’ 


vet who run the government. The 


| his Cabi 
Cab- 
aE the 
lected 


net represents the maj 


House 


brated 
ut the 
British Isles 
nd domin 
We in tl 
» hear the « 
is beamed 
sritish Br 
the cerermor 


United States 


yadcasting Cor ition. Films 
will be flown by jet 
On the T\ 


screen 


» the 

, 
et in your living room or on the 
it vour neighborhood movie house. you 
able to wat Britain 


will be rown a 


Queen 


THE CROWNING OF A MONARCH, 1200-YEAR-OLD CEREMONY 


Queen 
will play Ju-< 


‘“zeSeth Il, when she was a girl of 11, “previewed” the role she herself 
The photo below shows Westminster Abbey in London during the 
tay 12, 1937. Elizabeth sat in the Royal Gallery, at the right. 

great pillar.) Just before the photographer snapped this picture, 
her father, ise late King George VI, had been sitting in King Edward’s Chair (left 
center). There, the Archbishop of Canterbury had crowned him with St. Edward's 
Crown. (Iilu:tration of St. Edward's Crown is on the facing page.) The King and his 
re Queen-Mother Elizabeth—extreme left) had risen. As the photo was 
“ing and Queen were walking toward their thrones (foreground), The 

3 the St. Edward’s Crown. Soon afterwards he went to the altar (left) 
to make his co. »munion. There he took off the St. Edward’s Crown—which the monarch 
wears cry for the coronation—and put on the Imperial State Crown, Ever afterwards 
the monarch wears the Imperial State Crown at state affairs. In photo, the Kino 
is at the cenicr, just to the right of King Edward’s Chair. Noblemen are in the fore- 
ground of Westminster Abbey, the most deeply venerated building in Britain’s 
«here her kings and queens have been crowned and where lie buried 


last coror: tics: 
(She’s hir’ 


as by 


wife (now 
taken, the 
King is wee 


history 
meny of the most illustrious figures in her history. 
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| the face of the 
back 200 vears 


as brewing betwee1 I 


Lispute over bound 


The trouble sha 


it placing vé 


vents 


tiations 


October 


World Affairs 


Soviet Peace Offensive 


} " 
1 


Undoubtedly, the Big News in inter 
national relations was the death last 
March of the Soviet dictator, Joseph 
Stalin 

roi M. Malenkov succeeded Stalin 
But apparently no one man 
s the dictator 


ceeded Statin 


viet em] 


ith Malenkov at the 
P. Beria, chief of 
police Vyacheslav 
gn Minister; and 
lganin, the Min 
men is to be boss” 
There are signs 


IS now mM 


in administration 

ittitude toward the 

world Soviet leaders 
hed a new “| offensive.” 

was directed | at the peopl at 

me and the people abroad. To gain 

ypularity with the oppressed Russian 


je, the new Soviet administration 


i 
i) reduced i on tood and con- 
sone 


tithe h 11S ind ) 


re le ase | minor 


non-political) offenders from jail 


Abroad, the new Soviet leaders set 
off a flock of peace doves. They dusted 
off the old promises of “peaceful co- 
* between the East and West 
Chev assumed a friendlier tone in thei: 
press, In their iblic speeches and in 
the nited Nations 

has been chiefly words 


existence 


inv significance. The 


’ 
In has vpeen in 


Korean War 


On March 28 tl hinese Commi 
ists—with tl pproval of the new 
suddenly ali 

Tt il old 


sick ind 


it signed on April 
684 disabled 
released 

ale armistice nego 
broken down last 
! at Panmunjom 
ere In progress at 


ry 
A fiese 


the time this issue ven to press 
Should an agreement be reached on 
all terms of the armistice, the next order 


of business is a cease-fire. Then, three 


months after the shooting stops, a peate 
conference is to be held Arguments 
over the final peace mav take many 
months 

The Communists may, tor example 
insist that Red China replace Nationalist 
China at the U.N. The United States 


would probably IPPOse SUC i plan 


t 


United Nations 


The lt N Ce neral Assembly rece sed 
its seventh session on April 23. The only 
unfinished item on the agenda is Korea 
The Assembly is scheduled to resume 
its session (a) if an armistice is reached 
in Korea, or (b) if the present armistice 
talks break down again 

It an 


sembly will meet to appreve the armi 


irmistice is reached, the As 


stice and to arrange for a peace confer 
ence 

It the truce talks tail again, the As 
sembly will meet to discuss new ways 
for ending the Korean War 

The seventh regular annual session 
of the General Assembly originally 
ypened October 14, 1952. It took a 
recess for the Christmas holidays and 
reconvened February 24. This session's 
100 working davs were nine more that 
the previous record set in 1950. It was 
also the first time that the Assembly met 
at the new if N 
York Cit) 

One of t majo 


‘sia’s agreement with 


headquarters in New 
developments at 


ppointment of Dag 


Swede is the new 


oviet peace Ofensive 
mmunist Viet Minh 
nvaded the tinv Ind« 
n ot Laos. For some 
he Reds have been fighting 
rench and native ) neighbor 
ing Viet Nam hi ( was thei 
first penetration 
The U.S. took a grave view of this 
latest Red iwgzression We 
pledged military aid to the French and 
the Laotians. Secretary of State John 
Dulles declared that the Com 


prompt] 


Foster 





munist invasion imperiled all of South- 

ist Asia. He indicated that an appeal 
be made to the U.N 

As we 

rts that the C 


t} “ 


there 
ommunist invaders were 
Laos. The French, 
Reds were 

At any event, 
suspended for 


went to press were re 


ing from 


wever, believed the mere 


uping their forces 
ing in Laos may be 
n t few weeks | 


hada Tals 


vecause of the heavy 


The Middle East 


Chere are still no prospects for an 
early settlement of Iran’s oil dispute 
th Britain. (See October 8 issue 
Within the country, the feud between 
Premier Mossadegh and the 
Shah with 
moment favoring Mos- 


her 
stern-minded continues 
xids at the 
gh 


On the ] 


Br itain s quarre 
vith Egypt may be patched up in the 
not distant future. Already an agree 

ent has been reached on one thorn 
issue—the Sudan. That vast land area 
south of Egypt, had been jointly ruled 
by the As a result of the 


new agreement, the 


other hand, 


two countries 
Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudanese themselves will be 
right to decide whether to be 
Egyptian rule; (b) Anglo-Egyptian 
rule; or (c) independent 

The only remaining point at issue is 
the Suez Canal. This 103-mile-long 

iterway lies in Egypt and links the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea. The 
maintain troops in Egypt to 
Suez. The Egyptians want 
withdrawn. Neg 


given the 
a) under 


British 
guard the 
the se troops 
ire noW In progress to settle the dis) ute 
The neg 
weeks 

Iwo 18-year-old 
talled as kings in two neighboring Mid- 
le Eastern countries on May 2nd 

They are Faisa! Il of Iraq, 
Hussein I of Jordan 


rotiations 


ytiations may drag on for sev 
eral 


cousins were Ih- 


Continent of Africa 


entire continent of Africa 
In the north, the native 
nch possessions of 


Nearly the 
in ferment 
pulation in the Fre 
ind Morocco lamoring tor 
Phere 


Punisia 
i greater measure 
| ind 
gain this summer 
In central east Afri 
ny of Kenya, a sect 
terrorists—the Mau 
homes I b} nd 


glish settlers. Britis 


\ troops have been unal 

it the’ rebellion 

At the southern tip ot the continent, 
in the Union of South Africa, 
Minister Daniel Malan’s Nationalist 
retained control of the govern- 


party 
another five vears. In elections 


ment for 


Prime 


held last month, the Nationalists won 
94 of the 158 seats in Parliament—nine 
seats more than they had held 

The Nationalist 
racial Ms gregation, the so-called policy 
of apartheid (the separation of races 
In South Africa, the non-whites (mostly 
native Negroes) outnumber the whites 
four to one. But the minority of 2, 
500,000 whites rule the country. The 
enjoy tew Under 
further 


party favors strict 


non-whites rights 
apartheid, their rights would be 


restricted. 


Latin America 


Argen- 


who has 


signals ih 
Peron 
dictator, 


danger 
Juan 


There are 
tina. President 
been accused of being a 
parently having serious trouble at home 

suffering from a run 
which is causing wide 


is ap 


The country is 
inflation 
spread discontent 

Since April 
of the Peron 
jailed. There have 
bomb attempts at 
your eves on developments in 


away 
several hundred critics 
administration have been 
several 

Keep 
Argen 


also be el 


Peron’s life 


tina 

Another Latin American 
worth watching is Guatemala, 
Communist influence seems to be grow 
April 15 issue.) 


country 
where 


ing. (See 


Western Europe 


The Schuman Plan—the 
coal and steel pool which came into be 
is now a living, function 
ing reality. (The participating nations 
are France, West Germany, Italy, Bel 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. ) 

But the 
nitv—the 


$1x-nation 


ing last year— 


European Defense Commu 


six-ration plan for a unified 


er # igh ~ 


15 


European Army-—is still in the blue-print 
It is yet to be 
parliaments of the participating cour 
tries. The lower house of the West Ge: 
man parliament ratified it, but the up 
voted last month to postpor 


stage. approved by the 


per house 
action 

However, the U.S. is confident that 
the European Army plan will be ap 
proved. Watch for developments this 
summer. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organiz: 
tion—the 14-nation d_fense alliance of 
the free world—held a meeting in Paris 
last month. It was the first NATO meet 
ing since the Eisenhower Administra 
tion came into office. The delegates 
adopted a so-called “stretch-out” 
of steady but gradual build-up of West 
ern defenses. (See May 13 issue 

And Look For—In Italy, important 
national elections on June 7... In Ger- 
many, a new vote on the European 
Army plan and a national election be 
fore fall. Finally—do not overlock (how 
could you!) the coronation of the beau 
tiful Elizabeth on June 2! 


National Affairs 
The Elections 


For the first time since 1928, the Re 
publican party won control of both the 
White House and Congress. 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eis- 
enhower was the Republican nominee 
for President. The Democrats nomi 
nated Governor Adlai E. Stevenson of 
Illinois. 

The results of the election made it 
seem like a Republican landslide. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower got 33,938,285 votes 
to Governor Stevenson’s 27,312,217. 
Eisenhower won the electoral votes of 
all but nine states. Stevenson’s vote was 


policy 


United Press phota 


In Laos, Indo-China, French paratroopers are trying to stem a Communist invasion. 
Will the French hurl back the Reds? Will they bring the invasion before the U.N.? 














Global Baby Sitting 


Will @ truce in Korea be the signal for Communist attacks elsewhere in the ‘world? 
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This will not be accomplished during 
the summer months ahead. But it is 
something to watch as Republican con 
trol of Washington either becomes en- 
trenched or suffers a change next vear. 


Budget and Taxes 


of the last official acts of Presi 
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One 
dent Harry S. Truman was to pre; 
the Federal Government 
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July 1, 1953, to June 


a budget 
for the 
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900 000,000 
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it total Federal spending 
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ahead 1 ta 
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sident Eisenhower was a 
in foreign aid spending 
bringing it down to $5,800,000,000 
There would also be a 50 per cent cut 
back in draft calls, and cut in the num 
ber of men in the Armed Forces. 

U.S. taxes are at a record high. Last 
vear, as we have seen, the Federal 
Government collected $68,500,000,000 
of which $22,000,000,000 was paid by 

rporations. One part of the corpora 
tion tax, a tax on excess profits, will ex 
pire June 30. This amounts to about 
$3,006,000 000 a There is ever 
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the Senate approves Hawaii's admit- 
tance. Congress plans to have Hawaii 
constitution 
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submit its proposed state 
for Congressional approval before 


final steps are taken. 
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Pictorial Art Jury at work: (I. to r.) Mr. Robinson and jurors, E. Ziegfeld, C. LeClair, L. von Storch, F. Conway, and Iver Rose 


THE 1953 Scholastic Cwards 


rULATIONS to all of you time. And if you did not make the win- of 1926, Scholastic proudly and excit 
00 higl hoo! id ners’ | this ye u may have been’ edly announced “$1,500 Scholastic 
he decision o Awards anew annual gt mp of 
s for creative work by high school 

students.” 
“I remember how the entries flooded 
Pittsburgh office,” reminisces 
vinson. The bulkier art entries 
1 so much space that “we 
irnegie. Institute tor space to 
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Pittsburgh were able to see an exhibi- 


tion of high school art. So, in 1940 the 
Awards were region ilized 

Today there are 40 regionally-spon- 
ored exhibitions, most of them financed 


by department ) furnish 


} + 


xhibit space. Art ichers 


| } 
iid the sponsor Key Inning entries 
ind entries from nor 
ire sent to ( 
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High School 
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The complete listing of nat il Art 
Awards winners is pub the 
Teacher Edition, Part Il, of the May 
ssue of Literary Cavalcade, monthly 
terarv magazine pi blished by Scholas 


Vagazine s The tor 
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Writing Awards 


7 Zz 
imonal winners 


i 
Senior ivision 


rmunced 


ng writing 
he Junior sion oO } Writing 


Awards are announced in the Mav 20 ‘ ‘ ; . 
issue of Junior Scholasti Sculpture Jury gets ready to vote at the Fine Arts Galleries at Carnegie Institute 
this issue of Senior Scholastic w in Pittsburgh: (I. to r.) Kenneth E. Smith, ceramist, educator; Janet de Coux, sculp- 
yresel in award-winning short ( tor, Gibsonia, Pa.; William McVey, resident sculptor, Cranbrook Academy of Art 


nd essa together with sel 


vinning poetry, art 
The Scholastic Awa 
earch 
yung art 
progran 
igh sche 
ition of 
uses the national 
rature. It helps train millions to reco 
ize beauty, to be dissatisfied witl 
hoddy 
Senior Scholastic salutes all of you 
ho entered the 


‘ 


1953 Awards. Good luck to vou who 


ind your teachers—w 


ill take part next year! 


OUR FRONT COVER 


Myers Walker Jr 
took the photograph 
on our cover — and 
pulled down third 
prize for sports photo- 
graphs in the 1953 
Scholastic Awards 

Myers, 17, is a stu 
dent at Durham H.S 
Durham, N. C., and 
a photographer from 
way back. “When! was 
12,” he says, “some- 
one gave me four rolls of film fur Christmas 
With an old bex camera out of the attic | pro- 
ceeded to take pictures. The next step was set 
ting up a developing shop in the kitchen pantry 
Over the next few years ! graduated from roil 
to cut film, and from contact printing to enlarg- 
ing. All this led to purchasing a 4 x 5 Speed 
Graphic camera’ —with which Myers took the 
winning photograph on our cover 


Myers’ other interests, he says, “ore probably Scholarship Jury studies a portfolio: (lI. to r.) Herbert P. Barnett, painter, Dean 
the same as any other boy's.” His spare time 


goes mostly to bo-eball, tennis, ping-pong Art Academy, Cincinnati; Dr. Royal B. Farnum, educator, former Exec. Vice Pres 
weight-lifting, and music R. I. School of Design; and Edwin C. Rust, sculptor, Dir., Memphis Academy of Arts 





1953 
cholastic Art Awards 


© The Scholastic Art Awards winners reproduced in this section 
were selected from the 1,460 art pieces on display at the National 
High School Art Exhibition, held at Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., from May 2 through May 31. A total of 546 entries 


received $25 awards. Tuition scholarships to art schools and col- 


leges were won by 109 seniors. A complete listing of all art 


Place in Show, Sculpture, Group Il, awards winners is published in the Teacher Edition, Part II, of 
by Anthony Barrata, 15, La Salle- the May issue of Literary Cavalcade 
Peru High School, La Salle, Illinois. ; 


Award, Prints, Gr. I'l, by Ethel 
leung, 17, Cass Tech. High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. First 
shown at Crowley, Milner 


Award, Costume Design, Group Il, by 

Lovise Ann Schultz, 17, Dominican H.S 

Detroit. First shown Crowley, Milner 
7 


Award, Lead Pencil, Gp. Il, by Barbara Monroe, 
McAlester (Okla.) H.S. First shown J. A. Brown 





Place in Show, Sculpture (Bent Wire), Group II, by Dolores Clay- 
ton, 16, Mount Vernon Township High School, Mount Vernon, Illinois. 


Award, Oils, Gp. lll, by James Cross, 17 
Monrovia-Duarte High Schoc!, Monrovia 
California. First shown at Bullock's 





Place in Show, Ceramic Sculpt., 
Group Il, by Ray Barone, 17, 
Peabody H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
First shown at Kaufmann’s. 
































Award, Weaving, Gp. Il, by Roger Puttcamp, ‘8, 
Milby H.S., Houston, Tex, First shown at Foley’s. 


Strathmore Award, Trans. Water Color, Gp. Ill, by 
David Rubello, 17, Cass Tech. High School, Detroit 
First shown at the Crowley, Milner & Co. Regional. 





LOA 5 Sas we. d “4 alls Ts eae. otal 


GRACEFUL FLIGHT. By A. Wayne Rose, 17, Central H. S., Oklahoma City. Hon. Men., Pets, Gp. Il. First shown, John A. Brown Co. 


Scholastic-Ansco 


Photography Awards 


@ A total of approximately 24,000 entries made for keen compe 
tition in the 1953 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. The 
photographs which appear on this page were among the minety 
that won awards and honorable mentions. Three of these photo 
grapl 


have already been shown in regional exhibits. The top-ranking 


is—and a large number of those entered in the Awards— 


Awards photographs will be exhibited during the month of June 
in the Rockefeller Plaza window galleries of the East River 
Savings Bank, New York. Other award- and place-winning photo 

graphs appear in the May issue of Literary Cavalcade (Group H- 
grades 10, 11, 12) and in the May 20 issue of Junior Scholastic 
Group I—grades 7, 8, 9). 


PENNSYLVANIA STATION. 
By Stuart Umin, 17, School 
of Industrial Art, New York 
City. First award, Scenes 
classification Group Ui. 


SWING IT! By Jay Kaufman, 17, Shorewood 


PORTRAITS CLASS, 2nd award, Gp. Il. By Doug Van Orden H. S., Milwaukee. Hon. Men., Gp. Il, Schoo’ 


17 


Dorsey H. S., Los Angeles. First shown at Bullock's and Community Life. First shown, Shuster’s 
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Navahes Weaving at Monument Valley. 


Piace in Show. Photography, Gp. | 


Il, by Eleanor Atkeson, Lincoln H.S., Portland, Ore 


Brave, Dear People 


AWARD—ESSAY 
By Allison Sekaquaptewa, 18 


Phoenix (Ariz.) Union H.S, 
Teacher, Doris DeLap 


I WAS a tvpical night in the village 


same 


the same dogs barking, the 


donkeys braying, the same sounds 
around the pueblos. Yet it was such a 
different night. at least for my mother, 
nindful of the pain one associates with 
child-bearing A little longer,” reas 
indmether; for ac 
paternal 


sured my paternal gi 
cording to our customs, the 
relatives are the “god-parents” 
Hopi child. They name the new Indian 
baby and care for it during the conva- 
ind until the christening 


vast for all the vil 


to the 


lescent peri 
ceremony and the 
lagers 

The clock on the stool by the bed 
ticked away, the sound mingling with 


the soft breathing and occasional stir 
ring of my brothers—Wayne, Eugene 
Emory, Jr., Abbott, and Leroy 

\ 1 


on the sheepskin pt tS Willd h CC upied 


isleep 


one side of the room. Opposite the bed 
was the grinding bin. It was eleven 
thirtv, February 5, 1935 
Being the only girl 
brought its difficulties iers had 
great plans for the time \ n Vd be 
able to acc mpany them to mv father’s 
field on our ranch and to go b hunt 
ing in our fruit orchard during 
summers. They were to be greatly sur 
prised. There were always the hous« 
hold chores to be done. And what would 


people think of a girl riding horses, 





Place in show, Colored Chalk, Group Ill 


I went with 
n they hiked 


ind he lds Sur 


by Adrienne Metcalfe, Avonworth 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. First shown at Kaufmann’s Regional] in Pittsburgh 
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e of legend 
the 


is named 


ibout m 


The 


rountamn sheep which 


‘Sa 


were plentiful during the period before 
the turn of the century. These sheep 
Grandfather told me, often caught peo 
ple unawares and pushed them over the 
cliff with their great horns. We discov 

ered several clan symbols and the foot 

prints of a baby and an adult on some 
rocks below the 


No 


mesa. 
ot 
jut mention of my grandfa 
On brill 
into our village 

old 
of a 
ninety-five years 
sider the traits 
skillful craftsman 


wccount my life is complet 
some 
any ant day, one ma\ 
ind find a white 
making 


man moccasins In 


front white-washed pueblo. His 
may hide to the out 
of the brave warrior 
and fluent story-telle: 
that he is. Through his stories Leroy and 
I have relived the days of the Spanish 
Conquest and the Great Starvation, and 
side with 
legendary heroes of Hopi Indian lore 

Nor is an account of my life complete 


of 


] 
have also struggled side by 


without a 


vl 
wih 


mention my aunt, with 
It is because she is so 
to help that my 
tor 


had our 


10m I now live 


generous and willing 


brothers and I have come this fat 


ierwise we might not have 


vonderful opportunity so ¢ isily 
Pa | 


1d have 


} 


though 
had it eventually 
vivid 


The 


suse with the red tiled 


1001 days bring 


intrv school” life 
1 


ve seen any 


Be 


more 
there 
tf was the 
that first 


: 
miliar surroundings 


to discover 


n fi i rememb 


f 


big bell in the center of the school 
Sg 


grounds between the main building and 
; 
Its ringing reminds me 


town’s cl 


th pl t\ grounds 


if a country iurch bell resound 
ugh tree-shaded lanes and path 
! 


THY 


our bell echoed through the 
on the edge of which is located 
Na Dav Sx hool 

rv noon a group of us girls went 
into that 
sand. Our houses were made of rocks 
oth edged sticks, 
er material we oould find. The houses 


were with 


rorest 


to play “house” in the 


sm glass and any 


1 
+} 


small only 


enough Spact 


(Continued on page 26) 


Allison Sekaquapte 
wo's description of 
herself, her family, and 
her interests her 
Award-winning essay, 
“Brave, Dear People 
speaks for itself 

After graduating 
from Phoenix (Ariz 
Union HS Allison 
plans to attend college, 
preparing to become 
can English teacher 

“Perhaps,” she says, “some day | shall write 
a book on Hopi Indian legends, customs, and 
the many changes which are rapidly taking 
place on the Reservation.” 

We think Allison will write that book—and 
that it will be well worth the reading 


in 





AWARD—SHORT STORY 


By Lagle Vester, 18 


Windham High School 
Willimantic, Conn. 
Teacher, Cecelia M. Mahoney 


HE darkness of the ume! night 
had taken possession Ot the 
suddenly the 
train 


station 


small 


Estonian town when 


roar 
This 
long one with forty-two 
irs of the sort usually d to 


inimals and different 


ilence was disturbed by a 


ng toward the: railway 
rain was a 
trans 
port tarm varie 
ties of farm products. This night the 
ippearance 
windows by heavy 


Who had ever bDerore 


iiulway cars used for transperting ani 


train presented an unusual 
i 


+} 


-_ 
h its blocked 


iron bars seen 
nals and produce with iron bars on 
their windows? 

Mike the 
figured the train out when he 
rders to keep it in the stat 
the next day. Now he job of 
finding d place to ke Pp such a long 
train out of the of the other trains 
but he the orders of the 
Russian military officers 

Great had 
ountrv before and 
with 


still hadn't 


received 


station mast 


ion until 


Way 
must obey 
Russia overrun his small 
the vear now was 
Mike's 


lisregard for human kindnes 


complete 
Anyone 
the Russian officers 


uling people 
vho dared disobe \ 


might easily become the target for a 
bullet 
to say that a military officer in his right 
mind bullet through a 
civilian simply for not obeving an ordei 
but it 


though not 


In almost any civilized country 


would put a 
might be taken as exaggeration 
vas quite true that many 
ill, Communist officers were « jual to 
h an atrocity 
Mike, knowing 
ifficer 
that he 
here it 


suc ity 
the temper: of the 
knew well 


for the 


giving the order 
had to find a spot 
be in the way. It 
find a 
uitable location i Vas glad 
matter settled 
along the rails. he met 


coming 


train 


would not 
] 


iong time to 


10k him quite a 
vhen he finally had the 
Walking back 
is friend Julius who was 

night shift in Mike’s job 

Hi, Mike! Everything O. K.? 

Seems to be, but I'm not sure. I'm 
fraid the Russians are up to some 
hing.” 

‘What do you 

ve they de 


‘TI can't tell vet, but there 


Mike? What 


me 
sure is 
omething very strange going on. Look 
What do vou think of that?’ 


ver there 
pointed with his f r to the 


Mike I 
ivsterious train 
Although it was quite dark like 
Julius’ face turn 
the lamp in front 
For a moment 


as able to obser 


Honorable Mention, Photograph of Scene, Gp. i, by Marilee Crain, Fairview 


H.S., Jennings, Mo. First shown in exhibit at Stix, Baier & Fuller, St 


Louis 


Without Hope of Redress 


stood like t statue not 
i word, but in the 


d back to his 


and the. veins on his 


Mike 


ule ssed 


Julius stone 


ible to sa next 
moment blood 
cheeks 
filled 


what 


forehead 


Then suddenly understood 


Julius had ibout the 
of the train 
journey. His knees grew 
ind his bod\ shook 

When Julius had recovered a little 


His 
is if spoken from 


pointing east for 


we ak 


purpos 
purpose 


its next 


from his shock. he began to sweat 


words came to Mike 
far off. As is Julius was able to 
do more than curse, Mike heard him 
sav, “Mike, I think we little 
You stay here so nobody will get 
suspicious. I'll take a ride 
mut as fast as I can to warn everyone. 
Don’t show the Con you 
know the meaning of the train. Try to 
keep out of their way and don't get 


into trouble with them 


soon 


have a 
time 


horse and 


nunists that 
or you'll be a 


goner. Keep \ eve 
thing that is going on 


Ss open tor ever,ry 


round here.’ 


Julin 
could he 


the i 


} 


a word 


Mike 
} 


For a moment he 


could Say 


Betore 
vas | 


Zone 
t} 


the sound of galloping horse 


there was silence igain disturbed on 
by the 
frogs in the pond nearby 
Mike 

1 

Chen he 
forth 


usual nocturnal grunts of th 


stood motionless for a moment 
be gan to w Uk nervously bac 
m the platform. A minute 
Mike kno 
exactly how long he waited but at Ja 
clock strike twelve 

heard in tl 
large trucks 
Mike SAW 


and 
seemed an hour did not 
he heard the 

Shortly 


distance the 


afterwards he 
rumble of 
and 


coming earer nearer 


stop on the other 
front of 


soldic Ts 


them 


side of th 


the houses whe 


railroad in 
the ( 
There were 
From his vantage 
platform Mike watched the Communist 


Staying 
hit, 


ymmmunist were 


' , 
many trucks, about 


spot on the statio 


: , rr 
leader giving commands to the soldie 
who came out of the houses in unifor 
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NEWEST 
UTILITY ERASER! 


A real “Jet” for all-purpose, speedy 
erasing! Cylindrical eraser encased 
in attractive, convenient-length, 
transparent plastic holder. Clips to 
pocket; roll off desks. Finest 
quality rubber; choose red for pen 
cil erasing, gray for ink and type 
Refills, of course 


wont 


writing 
There's only one JET—Weldon Rob- 
erts to ask for it by 
name at your stationer’s . 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO 
Nework 7, N. J 


Waldon RoSenls Granand 


" ; a 
Correct Mestakes in Any Language 


wo be sure 


a) os , 
E) a Québec 
wal) 
ae | Yes indeed, you are wel- 
come in La Province de 
Québec—where the bustle 
of metropolitan Montréal 
contrasts with the fortifi- 
cations of Québec, North 
America's only walled 
City over magnifi- 
cent highways through the 
picturesque, historic towns 
and villages of French- 
Caneda. Enjoy the magnifi- 
cent fishing in Québec’s 
countless lakes and rivers 
» will be welcomed 
with old-time hospitality 
in comfortable modern inns 
and hotels 


Tour 


mops and 
Provincial 


For free road 
booklets, write 
Publicity Bureayv, Parlia 
Buildings Quebec 
Canada; or 48 Rocke 
Plaza New York 


ment 
City 


LA PROVINCE DE 


Québec 


Brave, Dear People 
Continued from page 24 


hands to move the bone dolls 
around These dolls inch in 
height and came from the hooves of 
the bones were saved after the 
a common Hopi 


for our 
were an 


| 


shee p 
meal of mutton stew 
dish. 

After lunch, we put our toys in boxes, 
hid them from the boys, and returned 
to class. Sometimes we stayed on the 
grounds and picked juniper berries off 
the trees surrounding the playgrounds 
These small, round, black berries, so 
common to the Hopis, take the place of 
sweets, and though not so rich, are 
eagerly sought. 

Only at Hotevilla and 
these berries in demand 
dolls used elsewhere, for 
village many of the old customs in play, 
everyday life, and religion still existed, 
while at other villages new ways were 
becoming popular and cld ones fast for- 


Bacabi were 
nor were bone 
in my native 


gotten. 

I sensed that all this would end soon, 
for Mother began to tell me of a great 
“village.” To my small Indian mind, this 
sounded almost impossible! I thought 
Flagstaff a huge town, yet Mother said 
Phoenix was much larger and farther 
away. Immediately I imagined great 
pueblos with the houses built one on 
top of another up, up into the blue sky! 
Then she showed me picture magazines 
with the “white houses,” and | eagerly 
awaited the time when I could go to 
live with aunt and attend school 
with white children 

So here in Phoenix I found 
one hot August evening. Everything was 
just as I had seen it in pictures. Any 
new discoveries I made did not seem 
to move my aunt, uncle, and cousin 
They went calmly about their business. 
At first I was puzzled; then I realized 
that they had already seen what I was 


my 


myself 


observing for the first time! 

I never tired of running up and down 
the dormitory stairs, or ringing the 
buzzer in the office of Ocotillo Hall at 
Phoenix Indian School where Aunt Elsie 
works as matron. The first time I an- 
swered the phone, I couldn’t hear any- 
thing. The idea did not occur to me that 
there were two openings on the con- 
traption, a mouthpiece and an ear- 
phone! 

As | entered the grounds of the first 
public school which I was to attend, I 

After all, what other 
ittended public school? 
ind Dad could see me. 

That firs ir gave me something to 
think about differences in color of 
skin are nothing. I learned to appreciate 
the fact that my friends wouldn’t 
laugh if suddenly I said something in 

my native tongue. They even told me I 
| was clever and asked me how I could 


felt very proud 
little Hopi girl 


I wished Mom 


new 


speak two languages. They helped me 
realize that I should be proud of my 
heritage 

Graduation from grammar 
seemed only a beginning, and I was de 
termined to get my high school diploma 
Now I realize that whatever I accom 
plish can be determined only by time 
and I hope it will be sufficient for all 
that I hope to do for my parents, my 


schoc )} 


people, my country. 

I shall have many memories of high 
school to keep for my own. Not all will 
be of my first date, school formals’ and 
“the big Prom.” One will be of the day 
I stood on the auditorium stage to give 
a campaign speech; another, the first 
time I had an article published in the 
school paper. There will be memories of 
disappointments too—working endless 
hours to earn enough for luxuries | 
really wanted and then sacrificing the 
money for the inevitable necessity; o1 
not seeing my parents for months when 
I long to be with them all the time. 

Sometimes I hear students complain 
that they “just don’t know what to do 
after graduation.® Luckily, I know ex 
actly what I want to do. Next year I 
am going to Utah to college. For the 
past year I have refused to let my plans 
for college be changed even by matri- 
monial ambitions, which I may have 
had occasionally. 

Mother and Dad are very happy. 
When they had to give up their plans 
for an education to care for their fam- 
ily, they vowed that their childrer 
would receive the best schooling, no 
matter what! Parents are such brave 
dear people. Mine are no different from 
others. All of us six have meant years 
of work, worry, and never-ending de- 
mands for necessities. We shall always 
be grateful. Besides gratitude, we can 
give them something deeper—love. We 
all love Mother and Father more than 
anything else in the world. 

Next year will hold new and exes‘ 'x< 
adventures for me. When September 
comes, I know I shall have advanced 
one step nearer my goal—that of going 
home, after a decade of effort, to teach 
my people, for that is where I belong 





Answers to this week's puzzle 
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Without Hope of Redress 
Continued from page 25 | 
quipped with guns and ammunition. 
\bout a dozen of them got on each 
ruck. In every truck a civilian or a 
soldier sat beside the truck driver with 
. sheet of paper which had been hand- 
1 him by the leader 
Then the trucks began to leave, go- 


lirection through the vil- 











2 In ever\ 
we. Mike was shaking all over with | 
fear, for he had overheard the com- | 
vands given to the soldiers. All he | 
ould do was t iit, hoping that all | 
he had lived through in the past few 


ours was only a terrible nightmare 





\Mlore hours passed. The early summer 

wrning began to show its light in the 

kv as the larkness of night slowh 
Then Mike heard the galloping hoot HOLD YOUR, FIRE, Dy r 5 HER RIFLES 

wats again is heart began to pounc L ; 1 ’ an KNOW ¢ 
its again. H ul gan pound MEN. WAITLL You 5; | ANYWAY, THATS A 


ister and faster. At last he spied 

Julius coming toward 

tired and grim. Julius began to talk in ] 
NICE SHOOTING! WE 


' — a voice: “1 went to the YOU FOR. THE 
ig farm. The boss sent out men with MATCH NEXT WEEK « REMINGTON 513T 2 


horses to warn the people. His family 
vas already hiding out in the forest. 
He gave all the horses he had to help 
1is farm workers to escape, but I was 
late and the Communists were already 
oming. Not many in the big farm 








] 
i 
} 
I 





iim, his face 











ould get away. 
] tonned TT ; ‘ } > } 
Julius stopped a minute tor breath, 
hen hurried on i hardly made it 
back. Someone even shot at me. I can 
mly thank the darkness and the trees 


for s I mv life \\ hile I was riding 





llians’ farm neat the forest 











Lagle Vester writes 
| was born in Es- 
tonia, o little Baltic 
country in Europe, in RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP is thrilling sport... wonderful 
_— Sp oe Be training. And the best rifle to start with is the man-size 


years were the hap- one 
piest cf my life, but Remington 513T and plenty of Remington ammunition 


then suddenly my life with “Kleanbore’’* priming. ..a perfect combination for 
changed. My country o Remi 4 - ' Brid : 
was made a field of p scores. emington arms Company, tnc., Sriagepor 
wor 2, Connecticut. 
“In 1941 the Russians 
occupied our country 
and governed us with an iron hand. The night 
of June 14, 1941, thousands of our people were 
taken out of their homes and forced at gun- 
point to sign o paper stating that they wished 
to leave their country. Then they were taken 
on long trains to the endless Siberian for- : 
ants “If It’s Remington—It’s Right!” 
‘On that night our family was hiding in the 


forest in which we had been living almost two Rémtegita Modal ’ we Me : t 
weeks The Communists finally found us, 513T belt action tar- : ‘ CMmil On 
however ‘ Lagle’s father escaped, but her get rifle is completely [im Pa 


brother was captured Later he, too, escoped— equipped with heavy 
the day before everyone in his camp was shot, barrel, target stock 


for now the Germans were pushing the Com- sling strap, peep oe 
munists out sights and OU DONT 


“In March, 1950, my family came to America. tures for match competition on the . Shoot 
How grateful | am to the United States! Often Remington 22's with exclusive Kleanbore* non- 
1 think that only those whose hearts hoid the corrosive priming for finest accuracy. 
memory of fear and pain can really appreciate Reg. U.S. Pet. OF. 
the blessings of this land and the joys of peace.” 
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the soldiers were already there. | “The leader was one of our own “Those devils! Haven't they torment- 
stopped behind the house under the _ traitors. He read a paper which said ed our people enough? Why do they 
protection of the trees. Their windows that the Millians wanted to leave the force us out of our own country into 


were opened and I saw everything. The — country. They had to sign or die. Then their icy Siberia? Haven't they spilled 
truck stopped and the soldiers jumped the soldiers gave them a couple of enough of the blood of our people? It 


1 surrour | use s minutes to put on some clothes and seems that the more they destroy us, 
} pack a few things. They couldn't take the more they enjoy doing it. Oh, God, 
more than they could carry. The chil help us.” Mike spurted out his horror 
di nm were sleepy and crving The sol and anger, He was walking up and 
diers were heartless, pushing the peo down the platform, waving his hands. 
ple around and prodding them with “There isn't anything more that we 
their rifles. In a few minutes Millian can do but try to escape ourselves 


ind his family were all on the truck They have destroyed thousands of us 
vhich continued its journey to get Our country is too small, and we have 
more people who ‘wanted’ to leave too few people left to fight them.” 
country and go to the paradiss Julius’ eyes were full of great torment 

Sil sia.” From a distance the two men could 
Mike listened with his mouth open. hear the sounds of the approaching 
rhe situation was more terrible than trucks. They listened, breathlessly 


he had imagined Their eyes met and they both looked 


mut arm 


——_——— at the train< 
One truckload arrived — one truck 
load of innocent people. The soldiers 
Pa | jumped down and began to drag out 
men, women, and children of all ages 
The men were put in cars separated 
from the womén and children. The sol 
diers were ruthless, not giving time to 
the men to say goodbve to their chil 
dren and wives. The men glared at 
their oppressors, but knew the useless 
ness of opposition. The women wept 
The children screamed in fright. The 
future was black. Nobody knew what 
was awaiting them—maybe an _ intol 
erable life. which, if it lasted long 
igh, would bring death. Maybe 
would never see their dear ones 
gain. Mavbe death was nearer than 
k 1eW 
rhe trucks left and soon came back 
with more victims. They. too, wer 
unloaded. Every railway car was al 
ready overcrowded, but more human 
beings were pushed in with less regard 
than if they had been animals. Anyone 
who did not obey a command quickly 
enough was struck by foot or gun. Sol 
diers swarmed everywhere 
By noon the train could hold no 


more. Those people who had not been 


captured came to the station to say 
goodbye to their relatives and friends 
and to give them packages of food 
Numb, they knew that they would 
probably be taken the next day. Under 
such circumstances a day doesn’t make 
much difference. Soon there was quite 
a crowd in the railway station. Now 
that the train was ready to depart, th 
soldiers turned their abuse on those on 
the platform trying to prevent them 
4 from approaching the train, but as 
# j ° : , often as they were pushed back, the 
When Nes gol pi ny of these down here! rowd surged forward. 
The June sun, high in the = sky 
1 down its strongest heat. The 
cars were hot beyond endw 


Children cried fo 


ARROW WHITE SHIRTS i nk. The cold! 


me requ 





vater being brought to the 
ind relatives. 
trucks 


spilling the 
srisoners by friends 

In the 
were still collecting more unhappy pas 

Mike and Julius had tried to 

escape on horseback to thi vhere 
many of their 
ruerrilla warfare against the Cor 
nists. It had been risky to leave 
but they knew it was their on] 
tor life 


morning while the 


sengers, 


fighting 


tric nds were 


now 


They succeeded in reac! 
st without any interference 
is they were be vinning 
Stop!” 


hind 


obe ved 


Ther 


vers 


oice shouted 


} 


From be tree a 


it once 
Communist vith a 
gun | soldiers 
smiled with satisfaction kind of wila, 


g their 


pointes 
Jloodthirsty = glint ri 
yes. 

“This is the end tho 

With no further two | 
gunshots ripped through flesh, 
spilling their blood on the forest Hoor. 
They fell with their 
igainst the ground thev love their 
fingers clutching the grass as if to hold 
m forever to their Another 
two simple countrymen had died at the 
murderous hands of Communism, their 
hymn the wild laughter of their 


ight Mike 
preliminaries 


thei 


faces pressed 


count! 


funeral 
killers 

That 
railway 
ing relatives and friends 
1 dozen other trains left the little 


lett the 
mourn 


after- 


afternoon tl train 
station, leaving behir. 


Phat 


noon | 
country taking its people to the East | 
to a dismal future. They never returned | 
ind many of the people have found 
old graves in the endless Siberian for- | 
ests } 


Author's Note 


This story is based on incidents fa- 
miliar to me in my early childhood in | 
| 


my native Estonia. Though I did not 
suffer the exact described 
here, my family and I endured hunger 
the Communist re- 


atrocities 
and terror under 
Zime 


HONORABLE MENTION— 
POETRY 


Triolet 


My tranquility is broken 

By a phone call that I missed 
To my sister he has spoken 
My tranquility is broken 

For he left for 
And he made with her a tryst 
My tranquility is broken 

By a phone call that I missed 


me no token 


Prudence Schwabe, 17 
Washington Irving H.S. 
New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Ethel A. Stiles 


Special Literary Awards 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH SCHOLARSHIP 
The University of 

Pittsburgh Scholarship, 

a four-year tuition 

scholarship in the writ- 

ing major, offered to a 

promising senior dis- 

covered in the Scholas- 

tic Writing Awards, 

goes to David Bender, 

17, of Mt. Lebanon 

H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

David received one of 

the top ten awards for 

on essay, “Big Sis” (published in the May issue 


yeor, in the 1952 Writing Awards, David won 
a Fourth Piace for a short story, “My Day.” 

In his senior year at Mt. Lebanon H. S., David 
edited the school magazine, served os an- 
nouncer on the school P.A. system, and ap- 
peared as a musicale soloist. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHRISTIANS AND JEWS AWARD 


A special $50 owerd for the student whose 
Scholastic Writing Award entry best shows ap- 
preciation of the need for unity and under- 
standing among all religious and racial groups 
is awarded to Allison Sekaquaptewo, 18, of 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Union H. §. Allison's essay, which 


also won a top award for Essay, is printed on 
page 26. 


of Literary Cavalcade). He also entered a short 
story and poetry in the Writing Awards. Last 





ENOS SLAUGHTER 


—star outfielder and 
slugger of the 
ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 
SAYS: 
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GEM BLADES 
REALLY SCORE! THEY 
GIVE ME MORE 
CLEAN SHAVES THAN 
ANY OTHER BLADE! 





born Stubble” ordinary, blades miss! 
Gets rid of that barbed wire you can't 
even see, but SHE can feel! 

Shave the Gem way—the way the 
baseball stars shave! Enos Slaughter, 
Bobby Shantz, Mickey Mantle, Eddie 
Stanky and many other baseball 
gteats all agree-— GEM DURIDIUM 
PROCESS BLADES and the GEM 
FEATHER WEIGHT RAZOR are a 
team that can’t be beat. 


Enos Slaughter knows what it takes to 
make a hit with a “Miss”! And, just as 
he puts extra power into every swing, 
Gem gives you extra keenness in every 
Gem Duripium Process BLape! That 
means a cleaner, smoother shave—the 
difference between a “sandpaper” 
shave and a “satin” shave! New Gem 
Durniwrum Process MEANS Wor.p’s 
Keenest BLapE—gives closer shaves 
with fewer strokes. Gets off the “Stub- 


SPECIAL VALUE! 
YY 


. 








Push-Pak dispenser of 10 
GEM DURIDIUM PROCESS 
Blades, world’s sharpest! 


De luxe GEM 
Feather Weight razor 
.+. with the built-in 
shaving angie! 








Handsome crystalline case! 








$1.80 vawe 


onty 9&c 
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CHICAGO 
ACADEMY 


of 


DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Commercial Art ¢ Drawing 
Fashion-Magazine Illustration 
interior Decoration e« Cartooning 






: 
FINE ARTS Dress Design e Painting 
ALL PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 
Founded Write for free catalog Z 
1902 Rush St. © Chicago 11, | 
Sell your classmates 
- SENIORS America’s Most Beay- 
eo tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
and earn sensational commission 


Free Memory Book with each order 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Interior Design, Fashion Itius 
tration, Fashion and Costume Des t in Advertis- 
ing, Portrait, Still Life, Landseape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Inquire regarding time payment pian 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
* dmeri Most Progre ¢ Art Institution 
7323 SW. 27th Avenue Miami, 
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STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from relicble and trustworthy stamp dealers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘approvals,’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stomps, or stamps you poy for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any the “approval” 
stomps you must poy for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left hand corner 
of the envelope. if you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being coreful tp write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived os a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Mogazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, holastic Moga- 
tines, 351 Fourth Ave, New York 10, N. Y 





VALUABLE AIRMAIL BOOK 
plus gorgeous World Wide Airmail collection 
10¢. Includes $10,000 Stamp, Zeppelin, Scarce 
Triangle, many others with beautifully illustrated 
Book, only 10¢€ with choice approvals and bar 
gain lists 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown 712, N.Y 














DIFFERENT STAMPS 28¢ 
Including Early Canada, Newfoundland ritish 

» s. Vatica Re Russia, Hitler Thee is 

1 e Animals, Alrmails, French Colonies 
rarities. unusuals LL ery stamp different. Rare bargain only 
o8¢ with our Ba yrovals. Money back guarantee 


Ap 
NIAGARA STAMP. co 


U. S. Classics— 50 Yr. Old Collection 


Niagare On.The-Lake 422. Can 





selecte Each 50 or more years old—Most 

em missing v Get all 15 
{ these sua as All yours 
for just With y request for approvals 


JARO STAMP CO., Box 246 0 Church St. Annex, §. Y.8 


CANADIAN COLLECTION 

Inc es early Victorian Issues Jubilee 

feowee: High Values — Commemoratives— 

Special Issues New? tla and - y 

P t ‘ 

I 1 





rials. ¢ P gether with large 
Maga e—all FREE appr 
Empire Stamp Co $6 


a ~~ tage in oo jon 
U. S. ARMY & NAVY HEROES 
onstamps a uring : Ar . & Navy Hero 
and othe A Pictorial Hist wi 
argain U.S ay 


LOCUST STAMP co 


107 


DIXIE STAMP 





= 
th 


Box 205Q, OSSINING, N. Y. 


3c 


Wis. 


DIFFERENT 


Stamos from Cochin-Oceanie, 
Cameroun, Malta, Cyprus, 
ete.. to Approval Buyers 


CO., Dept. 44, Milwaukee 1, 
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Universal Postal Union 


The United Nations will issue its 
second 1953 stamp June 12. It 
salutes the Universal Postal Union 
U. P. U.), a U. N. agency since 1947. 
The U. P. U. simplifies and speeds up 
the exchange of mai! among all nations 


S. Postmaster General 
ill nations work together 
At that 


long distance was 


In 1862 a U 
suggested that 
to improve world mail service 
letter 
weighed and restamped many times at 
different post offices. Every nation ser 
vicing a letter charged a different rate. 
The letter arrived at its destination after 
long delay and often 
with postage due 

After 1862 
plan ways to improve 
October 9, 1874 
U. P. U. in Berne, 


time a sent 


confusion—and 
nations began to 
mail service. On 
they up the 
Switzerland. Since 
postal experts have met every 
five years to arrange new rates and 
better mail service. The U. P. U. is 
good example of what nations can do 
by working together. It has stood the 
test of time and won the support of all 
nations. They now charge uniform rates 
for and service mail rapidly. 

The new stamp’s design shows the 
U. N. emblem the outline of an 
envelope, which rests on a world map. 
The stamp comes in two denominations 
black-and-white, 5-cent 


many 


set 


then, 


a 


lelivery, 


mm 


-a 3-cent 
blue 

For first-day money 
order and self-addressed envelopes to: 
U. N. Postal Administration, Room 
CB-26, United Nations, N. Y. Put a 
filler of light cardboard in each enve- 
lope, then turn in the flap. (Filler will 
keep cover. from being bent.) Address 
envelopes in lower left-hand corner and 
them along with money order 
an outer envelope. Mark it “First- 
day covers—U. P. U.” You may send 
for as many as 20 first-day covers. 

STAMP FANS: Remember, next fall 


a 


covers send a 


enclose 
in 


| this column will continue to bring you 





S., U. N., and foreign 


for first-day covers. 


the latest U. 
stamp news in time 





Postal A 4953 
The second U. N. ane for 1 








Poetry— 


To Milton 


Milton! Thou shouldst be living at this 
hour 

For I have need of thee. In fear I scan 

My stagnant thoughts. With dying hop« 
I fan 

Each tiny flame of word, until I cowe1 

A sniveling boob who dreams of finding 
power 

In fountain pen. Oh prithee, if thou can 

Cast down a rhyme or two concerning 
man, 

And life, and love, 
tower. 


from out thine ivor 


My wee small thoughts fade dimme: 

in the gloom. 

The ghosts of old reports 
me squirm, 

And fear impales me like a pin-stuck 
worm. 

Oh come again into life’s common way 

To sit in terror in this stuffy room 

And see if thou can get thyself an “A”! 


AWARD—POETRY 


have mad 


Gregory Horne, 17 
Coral Gables (Fla.) Senior H.S 
Teacher, Mary C. lons 


“Yes Madam, we guarantee her to be 
genuine Persian” —Award in Cartooning, 
Group Il, by Elaine Brzezenski, Bristol, 
(Conn.) H.S. Hartford Courant Regional. 


hes) it will 


Give 





postage 
5,900, $14 


g 
$i 
Springfield 92, Mass. 


“approval service applicants s« 
A ff. 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 2.000 
TATHAM STAMP CO., 


VACATION VALUES 
ALL DIFFERENT—NO APPROVALS 





500 Worldwide 55¢ | 200 France 45¢ 
200 British Colonies 55¢ | 200 Austria ..... 33¢ 
100 French Colonies 30¢ | 100 Chile 70¢ 
200 Belgium S0¢ | 100 Denmark ... 27¢ 
PETE VALLOSIO, 132 Wilco Dr., Peoria, Iilinole 











1953 Awards 


The African Tigger 


rhe African tigger 

Is fading away 

He's getting no bigger 

The African tigger 

For he’s read the new figger 

And the figures all say, quote 

‘The popular belief that tigers inhabit 
the continent of Africa is a fallacy. 
Tigers are found onlv on the conti- 
nent of Asia.” Unquote 

The African tigger 

Is fading away. 


HONORABLE MENTION—POETRY 
Prudence Schwabe, 17 

Washington irving H. S., New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Ethel Stiles 


A Beef 


When a driver starts swearing, his neck 
gets all red 

And his hands clench to fists, hard and 
heavy 

As he cusses the “dumb, stupid” driver 
ahead 

In the Crosley, or Plymouth, or Chevvy. 


It’s a snarl, or a crack-up, a minute’s 
delay 

Yet blind tury is steering the mind 

When it’s “Get the heck m 
I got all day? 


\\ th a blast 


think 


Ving 


from the driver behind 


And he has to be first: to be second 
is last 


} +} 


1 = “] my 
she speeds DV each Car with « peep 


looks sneeringly back on the drivers 
he’s passed 
\nd shouts brashly, “You guys only 


cre ep.” 


\s the spectators say in arenas in Spain, 
By the horns must the bull be judged 
fully,” 


America, at the left 


t we glance in 


lane 


id we judge, by horn also, the bully. 


HONORABLE MENTION—POETRY | 


Betsy DuBois, 17 
Evanston ‘Ill.) Townshie H. § 
Teacher, Mary L. Taft 


On a Boy’s First Meeting 
With His Girl’s Relatives 


bhey were a family ot scissors 
All hawn of cold, high-tempered steel, 
\ll snipping. trimming, cutting away 


\t the boy's self confidence 


KEY—HARTFORD REGIONALS 


Arthur T. Coleman, 17 
Robert E. Fitch H. S., Groton, Conn 
Teacher, Verne E. Reynolds 


Irony 


There once was a couple 
Who lived by the sea. 
Her name was Carol 
And his was 
No, not Lee 
His name had to be Edward. 


Their home was a cabin 
Surrounded by trees, 
With leaves that quaked 
At the slightest 
No, not breeze; 
It took a gale to make those leaves 
quake 


Chey had a dog 

Whose name was Rover. 

He ran through the waves 

And played in the. . 
Clover at the beach? Don’t be sill 
He played in the sand 


ENTRY—POETRY AWARDS 


Sybil Marie Hoffman, 17 
Burlingame (Calif.) H. S 
Teacher, Fern Harvey 





HAPPY VACATION! 


This is the final issue of the cur 
rent schoo! year. Our first issue ot 
the fall dated 
September 16 and will arrive in 
the schools on ot 
date 
hope 


semester will be 
about opening 
See you in September—we 
Meanwhile, to one and all 
our best wishes for a happy sum- 
mer vacation! 

P.S. We've just moved 
new offices, 33 West 42nd St., op- 
posite the New York Public Li 
brary. The postal zone is New 
York 36, N. Y. If any of you out 
of-towners are visiting New York 
this summer, come to see us! New 
Yorkers, you're welcome, too, any- 


to our 


time you're in midtown Manhattan! 














Note to a Geometry Teacher 


One thing I haven't learned, alas 


One thing I cannot see 
With thirty scholars in the class 
Why 


2 


must you call on me 


ENTRY--POETRY AWARDS 


Ned Edgington, 16 
Fairmont H. S., Dayton, Ohio 
Teacher, Mary Belle Warren 


“It happens every time after 


he’s had an RC!” 








YES, AND RC iS BEST BY TASTE-TEST, TOO! 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty bottle today! 





One 5¢° Package Makes 1 ‘Gallon... Only “2¢ Each Glass 








